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FOREWORD 


This  year  the  Nassau  County  Trust  Company 
celebrates  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary.  It  is  also  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Nassau 
County.  As  a  part  of  the  county-wide  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  the  County  and,  as  a  high-light  of  the  Trust 
Company’s  own  celebration  of  its  fiftieth  birthday,  this 
publication  is  presented  with  the  hope  it  will  recall  pleas¬ 
ant  memories  to  old-time  residents  and  acquaint  new 
friends  and  neighbors  with  the  colorful  and  interesting 
past  of  a  delightful  community. 

It  is  dedicated  to  all  those  who  have  so  generously 
contributed  to  the  building  of  an  institution  devoted  to 
the  financial  needs  of  individuals,  commerce,  industry 
and  agriculture  in  Nassau  County. 

The  Nassau  County  Trust  Company  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledges  its  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Oscar  G.  Darlington, 
Professor  of  History  at  Hofstra  College,  the  author  of 
this  colorful  History,  and  to  its  many  friends  who  so 
generously  contributed  material  and  photographs. 

William  F.  Ploch, 
President. 

August  i,  1949 
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(glimpses  of 

[assail  Qjunty  V  History 


*£T 

Now  and  Then 

When  Nassau  County  began  its  formal  exist¬ 
ence  on  January  i,  1899,  its  274  square  miles 
already  had  traditions  growing  out  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  past  and  many  of  its  present  distinguishing  fea¬ 
tures  were  foreshadowed  in  aboriginal  times.  Every  inch 
of  it  once  belonged  to  the  Indians  whose  heaps  of  oyster 
shells  stand  in  evidence  that  along  with  the  oyster  and 
fishing  industries,  banking  was  one  of  the  first  activities 
for  which  this  section  of  the  Island  became  famous;  it 
was  the  center  of  the  eastern  seaboard  wampum  manu¬ 
facture  long  before  the  first  white  man  arrived.  More¬ 
over,  the  handsome  old  trees  along  the  south  shore,  bent 
by  the  Indians  to  serve  as  council  seats,  prefigure  the  time 
when  the  world  itself  would  hold  great  councils  of  the 
nations  at  Lake  Success.  Hundreds  of  years  before  the 
County  Planning  Commission  was  appointed  to  super¬ 
vise  the  layout  of  new  roads,  the  Indians  tramped  out  the 
course  of  such  principal  highways  as  Old  Country  Road, 
Jericho  Turnpike,  Merrick  Road;  and  numerous  place 
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names  throughout  the  county  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
these  earliest  Long  Islanders. 

At  present  Nassau  County  presents  an  interesting  study 
in  contrasts.  Remnants  of  a  once  conservative  agricultural 
community  now  share  the  broad  lands  of  Hempstead 
Plain  with  the  most  modern  aviation  industry  and  Mitchel 
Field;  thus  potatoes  and  airplanes,  both  justly  famous 
Long  Island  products,  spring  side  by  side  from  the  same 
soil.  Meantime,  old  families  with  deep  Island  roots,  some 
of  them  living  on  land  which  their  ancestors  purchased 
directly  from  the  Indians,  watch  today  the  incoming 
tidal  wave  of  young  families  eager  to  find  homes  any¬ 
where.  A  stable,  conservative  community  suddenly 
becomes  a  frontier  society  where  bustling  new  devel¬ 
opments,  new  industries,  new  fortunes  and  new  homes, 
surrounded  still  by  raw  earth,  breathe  forth  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  adventure  of  America’s  most  unusual  modern 
frontier,  Nassau  County. 


Early  Invasions 

This  area  has  experienced  a  series  of  invasions  similar 
in  many  ways  to  the  one  now  in  full  swing.  The  first 
one  on  record  began  in  1637  when  English  groups  from 
Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  came  across  the 
Sound,  looking  for  homesteads  in  the  wild,  unspoiled 
forests  of  the  north  shore  or  on  the  great,  colorful  plain, 
the  only  really  level  land  they  had  seen  in  America.  The 
Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam  had  claimed  this  territory  as 
far  as  what  is  now  Oyster  Bay,  but  had  made  no  settle- 
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merits  here;  and  the  primeval  charm  had  not  been  broken 
by  the  Indian  who  differed  from  the  white  man  notably 
in  his  ability  to  live  in  a  place  without  spoiling  it. 

These  first  white  immigrants,  in  contrast  to  the  re¬ 
spectful  attitude  of  newcomers  today,  expected  to  take 
the  place  right  over  and  thought  they  had  the  papers 
all  fixed  with  a  grant  of  ten  square  miles  from  Wil¬ 
liam  Alexander,  Lord  Stirling.  The  Dutch,  however, 
promptly  rounded  them  up,  made  them  sign  an  apology 
for  trespassing  and  forced  them  to  move  on.  Expelled 
from  this  area,  these  would-be  settlers  sailed  as  a  second 
choice  to  the  far  eastern  end  of  the  Island  and  founded 
Southampton.  Thus  while  today  eastern  Long  Islanders 
pride  themselves  upon  having  a  history  several  years 
older  than  the  area  under  discussion,  it  is  only  fair  to 
remind  them  that  their  ancestors  preferred  living  in  what 
is  now  Nassau  County  and  went  east  only  after  being 
refused  admittance  here. 

The  second  wave  of  English  immigrants  arrived  from 
New  England  in  1643,  quickly  secured  the  land  from  the 
Indians  by  a  deed  dated  December  13,  1643,  and  accepted 
a  patent  from  the  Dutch  guaranteeing  them  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  self-government  in  return  for  a  ten  per  cent  in¬ 
come  tax  and  the  promise  to  bring  over  other  colonists. 
This  region  badly  needed  settlers  in  those  days  and  other 
English  people  soon  came  in,  bought  land  around  Jeri¬ 
cho,  founded  Westbury  and  in  1653  settled  Oyster  Bay. 
Most  of  the  south-side  villages  of  the  town  of  Hempstead 
were  settled  between  the  years  1644  and  1700. 
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Spirit  of  Independence 

These  early  settlers  were  very  independent.  The  Indi¬ 
ans  had  to  dun  them  for  twenty-four  years  before  they 
finally  paid  them  forty-two  pounds  in  cattle,  wampum 
and  merchandise  for  their  land.  The  Dutch  found  it 
even  harder  to  collect  the  tax  agreed  upon.  When  Peter 
Stuyvesant  became  peremptory  in  1662,  the  colonists 
were  brave  enough  officially  to  repudiate  his  authority. 
In  this  they  were  encouraged  by  the  government  of  Con¬ 
necticut  which  in  the  same  year  laid  claim  to  the  Island 
as  a  whole.  Hempstead,  however,  was  no  more  willing 
to  be  governed  by  the  English  in  Connecticut  than  by 
the  Dutch  in  Manhattan.  However,  in  1664  the  English 
government  itself  took  over  New  Amsterdam,  renamed 
it  New  York  and  with  the  formation  of  Queens  County 
in  1683,  colonial  Long  Island  settled  down  to  a  fairly 
quiet  hundred  years. 

This  calm  was  interrupted  by  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  which  profoundly  affected  this  section  of  Long 
Island.  The  town  of  Hempstead  running  through  the 
Island  from  Sound  to  Sea  was  split  in  two,  the  part  north 
of  Old  Country  Road  mainly  supporting  the  American 
cause;  those  south  of  it  mainly  opposing  a  break  with  the 
mother  country.  Feeling  ran  high.  Within  families  in  both 
sections,  some  members  were  Tories  or  Loyalists  (pro- 
British)  ;  others  were  Whigs  or  patriots,  and  they  hunted 
each  other  with  guns  in  the  swamps. 

Five  months  before  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  on  September  23,  1775,  the  northern  part  of 
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the  town  of  Hempstead  seceded  from  the  south  and  is¬ 
sued  what  is  probably  the  first  declaration  of  independ¬ 
ence  in  America. 

Oyster  Bay  also  was  sharply  divided  though  the  Loy¬ 
alists  were  in  the  majority.  In  1765  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
in  Oyster  Bay  issued  a  patriotic  statement  to  which  they 
pledged  “our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor,” 
a  phrase  which  became  famous  when  it  appeared  in  1776 
at  the  end  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence. 


British  Occupation 

After  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  in  1776  in  which  the 
American  forces  under  George  Washington  were  de¬ 
feated  but  escaped  a  la  Dunkerque  to  the  mainland  by 
night,  Long  Island  was  an  “occupied  country”  under 
British  military  rule  until  1783.  During  this  period  the 
land  was  stripped  of  much  of  its  fine  timber  to  provide 
thousands  of  cords  of  firewood  for  the  British  army  of 
occupation;  and  horses,  grain  and  other  supplies  were 
requisitioned  ruthlessly.  The  Hessians  at  Westbury  tore 
down  buildings  to  get  wood  and  non-episcopal  churches 
were  either  destroyed  or  turned  into  stables  or  barracks. 
Thus  this  section  of  Long  Island  has  the  dubious  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  one  of  the  few  areas  in  America  ever  to 
have  experienced  the  type  of  “military  occupation”  under 
which  so  many  European  countries  recently  suffered. 
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Relative  Sizes 

Evidently  the  largest  center  of  population  on  Long 
Island  according  to  the  first  United  States  census  taken 
in  1790,  was  to  be  found  in  what  now  constitutes  Nassau 
County.  Oyster  Bay  was  then  the  largest  town  on  Long 
Island  with  a  population  of  4,097;  South  Hempstead 
came  next  with  3,828;  North  Hempstead  contained  2,696, 
the  three  towns  totaling  10,622.  Meantime,  Newton,  Ja¬ 
maica  and  Flushing  in  1790  totaled  only  5,393.  Brooklyn 
contained  1,603  persons;  Flatbush  only  941;  entire  Kings 
County  had  then  a  total  population  of  4,494.  However, 
during  the  nineteenth  century  the  western  end  of  Queens 
County  grew  so  rapidly  as  to  outstrip  the  eastern  part 
and  North  Hempstead,  Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay  un¬ 
easily  began  to  consider  their  joint  “declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence”  which  resulted  in  1899  in  the  separation  of 
these  three  towns  from  the  County  of  Queens  and  their 
formation  into  Nassau  County. 


To  Escape  the  Octopus 

As  early  as  1817,  the  stable  eastern  towns  of  Queens 
County  began  to  realize  that  their  lead  in  population  was 
being  lost  as  the  western  towns  grew  rapidly,  and  by 
1850  the  issue  was  clearly  drawn  between  urban  and 
rural  areas.  The  growing  resentment  was  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  when  the  county  seat  was  moved  from  Hemp¬ 
stead  to  Long  Island  City,  and  though  several  bills  at- 
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tempting  to  create  a  separate  county  came  to  naught 
after  much  controversy,  the  issue  did  not  die.  The  Great 
City  was  crawling  eastward  inexorably  until  in  1898  the 
western  part  of  Queens  and  all  of  Kings  County  were 
absorbed  into  New  York. 

This  alarmed  Oyster  Bay,  Hempstead  and  North 
Hempstead  into  unity  of  action,  subordinating  other 
considerations  to  their  immediate  problem  of  surviving 
at  all.  The  alternatives  to  the  forming  of  a  separate  county 
were  incorporation  with  New  York  City  or  with  Suffolk 
County.  By  this  time  the  countryman’s  dread  of  the  city 
was  almost  a  complex  among  the  deep-rooted  people  of 
the  three  rural  towns. 

An  historic  meeting  of  citizens  of  the  three  towns  was 
held  on  January  22,  1898  in  Allen’s  Hotel,  Mineola. 
What  in  earlier  controversies  had  been  mere  opinions 
had  by  now  crystallized  into  convictions.  One  group 
favored  the  three  towns  joining  with  Suffolk  County; 
another  favored  annexation  by  New  York  City  on  the 
principle  “eventually,  why  not  now.”  A  middle  group 
mostly  from  the  town  of  Hempstead  persistently  fought 
for  a  separate  county;  and  there  were  the  die-hards  who 
still  thought  that  Huntington  and  Babylon  should  help 
compose  the  new  county. 

That  the  meeting  accomplished  anything,  that  these 
opposing  convictions  were  harmonized  into  a  historic 
unanimity  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  wisdom,  tact 
and  personality  of  Benjamin  D.  Hicks  of  North  Hemp¬ 
stead  who  served  as  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Hicks 
was  a  type  of  sound,  level-headed  citizen,  a  public  bene¬ 
factor,  an  outstanding  business  man,  a  surprisingly  good 
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scholar  (he  edited  the  ten  volume  collection  of  the  North 
Hempstead  Town  Records),  an  organizer  of  anything 
beneficial  to  the  cultural  or  material  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  a  type  found  nowhere  today  more  abundantly 
than  in  Nassau  County. 

Prior  to  this  meeting  Mr.  Hicks  had  organized  the 
Queens  County  Agricultural  Society,  had  helped  form 
the  S.P.C.A.  and  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  starting 
the  famous  Local  Visiting  Committee  which  improved 
conditions  in  jails,  asylums  and  almshouses  in  Queens 
and  later  in  Nassau  County.  Within  a  year  he  was  to  be 
the  leading  spirit  in  the  organization  of  the  Nassau 
County  Bank  and  he  was  its  first  president.  He  also  or¬ 
ganized  and  served  as  president  of  the  Roslyn  Savings 
Bank. 

This  public-spirited  scholar-banker  had  the  esteem  of 
everyone  at  the  meeting  in  question  and  he  inspired  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  presented  by  J.  B.  Coles  Tappen 
of  Oyster  Bay  that  “it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that 
the  Towns  of  Hempstead,  North  Hempstead  and  Oyster 
Bay  withdraw  from  the  County  of  Queens  and  that  a 
new  county  to  include  the  said  towns  be  formed.” 

A  further  resolution  was  offered  by  James  H.  Ludlum 
of  Oyster  Bay  and  unanimously  adopted,  implementing 
“the  desire  of  the  people  to  have  a  county  free  from  any 
entangling  alliances  with  the  great  city  of  New  York” 
by  authorizing  Chairman  Hicks  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  ten  to  select  a  name  for  the  new  county  and  draft  the 
bill  for  the  legislature. 

This  important  committee  headed  by  P.  Halstead 
Scudder  of  Oyster  Bay  met  on  February  3,  1898  at 
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Pettit’s  Hotel  in  Jamaica  and  there,  outside  the  borders 
of  the  contemplated  county,  was  formulated  the  bill  that 
created  Nassau  County.  The  committee  chose  the  name 
Nassau  because  on  April  io,  1693,  Long  Island  had  been 
designated  as  Nassau  Island  by  the  Colonial  Assembly  in 
honor  of  the  house  of  William  III,  then  King  of  England. 
The  name  had  been  generally  pushed  aside  and  forgotten 
until  the  committee  officially  revived  it  two  hundred  and 
six  years  later. 

Assemblyman  George  Wallace  introduced  the  bill  on 
February  17,  1898  and  it  passed  both  houses  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  as  Chapter  588  of  the  Laws  of  1898.  Thus  in  the 
short  period  between  January  22  and  February  17,  the 
entire  constructive  work  of  forming  Nassau  County  was 
accomplished  from  the  first  public  meeting  to  the  sub¬ 
mitted  bill.  By  chance,  Mr.  George  Weeks,  the  Hemp- 
stead-bom  messenger  boy  who  carried  to  the  speaker’s 
desk  the  bill  creating  Nassau  County,  resides  today  in 
Suffolk  County  and  has  written  an  authoritative  account 
of  the  proceedings. 


Still  It  Grows 


The  new  government  began  modestly.  The  first  finan¬ 
cial  report  of  the  surrogate’s  office,  today  one  of  the 
busiest  in  the  country,  reads: 


Fees  received. 

For  recording  and  issuing  certificates  from 

January  1,  1899  to  date  (April  1,  1899)  $21.05 
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Disbursements 


January,  Post  Office  box  rent 

•45 

February,  rubber  stamp 

•55 

April,  Post  Office  box  rent 

•45 

April,  calendar  frame 

.50 

$1.95 

This  was  hardly  extravagant  expenditure  but  fifty 
cents  seems  a  high  price  for  a  calendar  frame  when  the 
same  year  the  Nassau  County  Bank  of  Mineola  was 
paying  its  bookkeeper  $8  per  week. 

The  new  county  began  with  cordial  blessings  of  its 
parent,  Queens  County,  conveyed  by  a  telegram  to  the 
first  meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  The  feeling  in 
Queens  seemed  to  be  that  Nassau  had  chosen  wisely  in 
escaping  the  snares  of  the  expanding  city.  The  Island 
Review  in  February,  1899  expressed  the  common  atti¬ 
tude: 

“In  the  estimation  of  many  residents  of  the  Borough  of 
Queens,  consolidation  has  not  proved  to  be  the  highly  de¬ 
sirable  article  that  was  represented.  Increased  assessments 
and  enormously  increased  taxes  are  driving  people,  if  not 
to  drink,  certainly  to  looking  for  a  more  desirable  place  to 
locate.  To  such,  Nassau  County  evidently  offers  the  great¬ 
est  attraction  ...  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  a 
general  stampede  for  Nassau  County  set  in  this  summer.” 

This  was  a  true  prophecy.  The  “general  stampede”  set 
in  almost  immediately,  making  Nassau  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  county  in  the  United  States  during  the  years  from 
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OLD  QUEENS  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE,  SITUATED  ON  THE  NORTHWEST  CORNER  OF  JERICHO  TURNPIKE  AND  HERRICKS 

ROAD,  IN  USE  PRIOR  TO  THE  FORMATION  OF  NASSAU  COUNTY. 


HEWLETT  HOTEL  WHICH  STOOD  ON  THE  CORNER  OF  MAIN  AND 
FRONT  STREETS,  HEMPSTEAD,  ESTABLISHED  PRIOR  TO  1 797.  IT  WAS 
A  CELEBRATED  INN  FOR  MORE  THAN  TWO  CENTURIES. 


OLD  MILL,  BUILT  ABOUT  1 847  ON  THE  ALBERTSON  FARM— NORTH¬ 
EAST  CORNER  OF  JERICHO  TURNPIKE  AND  ROSLYN  ROAD,  MINEOLA. 
THE  BUILDING,  EXCEPT  FOR  THE  WHEEL,  IS  STILL  THERE. 
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1900  to  1930  when  its  population  rose  from  42,000  to 
300,000.  The  most  rapid  growth  came  in  the  decade  of 
the  1 92 os  when  the  increase  was  from  125,000  to  300,- 
000.  Another  100,000  was  added  in  the  decade  from  1930 
to  1940  and  the  present  influx  following  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  war  industries  and  the  further  tide  since  1945  is 
estimated  at  close  to  600,000.  The  relentless  persistence 
of  the  city  to  get  Nassau  one  way  if  not  another,  if  not 
by  annexation  then  by  immigration,  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  at  least  thirty  years  longer. 


Hard  Times 

Nassau  County  would  have  been  powerless  to  prevent 
this  “invasion  from  the  continent”  even  if  it  had  wanted 
to.  It  could  not  even  insist,  as  English  counties  did  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  each  newcomer  give  guar¬ 
antees  that  he  would  be  able  to  support  himself  and  not 
some  day  become  a  public  charge. 

Hence  when  the  depression  struck  the  nation  in  1929 
and  extended  into  the  thirties,  Nassau  County  faced  a 
serious  problem.  Members  of  the  old,  “pre-invasion”  ag¬ 
ricultural  community,  homogeneous  and  independent, 
could  provide  for  themselves  in  emergencies  whereas  the 
new  suburban  society  of  wage  earners  was  helpless  when 
wages  stopped. 

At  one  time  the  county  had  as  high  as  60,000  persons 
on  relief.  Thirty  years  earlier  the  county  did  not  con¬ 
tain  that  many  people,  men,  women  and  children  com¬ 
bined.  Relief  expenditures  in  Nassau  County  exceeded 
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$65,000,000  during  those  bleak  years  and  the  county’s 
share  of  this  amount  exceeded  $30,000,000,  the  rest  being 
paid  by  state  and  federal  sources.  The  county  was  forced 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  to  borrow  heavily  to  meet 
the  emergency.  In  thirty  years  Nassau  had  come  a  long 
distance  from  the  three  months’  item  of  $1.95  for  the 
surrogate’s  expenses. 


Industry 

To  meet  the  new,  recent  influx,  Nassau’s  energetic, 
farsighted  business  men  are  encouraging  the  development 
of  desirable  industries  in  various  sections  of  the  county, 
along  the  central  ridge  particularly,  to  bring  to  these 
potential  wage  earners  a  source  of  employment  nearer 
than  Manhattan  and  within  the  county.  Perhaps  the  most 
outstanding  modern  development  appears  in  the  aviation 
industry.  From  the  beginning  Nassau  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  this  field,  aided  by  the  natural  level  of  the  plains  and 
by  its  proximity  to  the  ocean.  Its  flying  fields  have  in¬ 
creased  in  number  and  importance  and  were  an  incom¬ 
parable  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  World  War  II. 
The  large  Sperry  Plant  at  Lake  Success,  so  important 
during  that  war  in  the  production  of  military  airplane 
instruments,  has  become  the  temporary  home  of  the 
United  Nations,  a  striking  illustration  of  how  one  sub¬ 
urban  county  can  be  “first  in  war,  first  in  peace”  equally. 


NASSAU  COUNTY  TRUST  COMPANY. 


MINEOLA  POST  OFFICE  IN  1 949. 


BUILDING  IN  WHICH  MINEOLA  POST  OFFICE  WAS  SITUATED  IN  1 895. 
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County  Buildings 

Everything  in  the  county  has  had  to  grow  along  with 
the  population.  A  government  designed  for  50,000  peo¬ 
ple  had  to  expand  and  assume  new  functions  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  600,000.  The  first  board  of  supervisors 
wanted  $150,000  in  order  to  build  county  buildings. 
Today  this  sum  might  seem  modest  but  The  Island  Re¬ 
view  voiced  contemporary  opinion  of  1898  as  follows: 

“We  speak  of  the  proposed  issue  of  $150,000  bonds  for 
erecting  county  buildings.  The  sale  of  bonds  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  to  quote  Chairman  Denton,  ‘has  been  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned  and  when  it  does  take  place  the  sum  to  be  raised 
will  not  exceed  $100,000.’  That  is  good  news  indeed.  One 
hundred  thousand  dollars  is  an  amount  amply  sufficient  to 
erect  buildings  that  will  answer  every  purpose  for  at  least 
fifty  years  and  the  expenditure  of  the  larger  sum  would  have 
been  extravagant  waste.” 

The  old  courthouse  was  built  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 
laid  the  cornerstone  in  1900.  By  1936  the  county  gov¬ 
ernment  had  grown  out  of  the  building  and  in  1937  the 
county  acquired  the  old  Mineola  Fair  Grounds,  a  tract 
of  7  3  acres,  as  a  site  for  a  county  center.  Three  buildings 
were  completed  by  1940  which  house  the  courts,  the 
treasurer’s  office  and  the  offices  of  the  county  clerk.  The 
central  building  containing  the  courts,  cost  $2,650,000. 
Shades  of  The  Island  Review!  Other  buildings  are 
planned  which  will  eventually  make  the  Nassau  County 
Center  one  of  the  foremost  centers  of  its  kind  in  the 
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The  Government 

As  basic  as  the  need  for  larger  buildings  was  the  need 
for  an  efficient,  modem  government  to  replace  the  old 
board  of  three  supervisors.  On  January  i,  1938,  the  Nas¬ 
sau  County  Charter  became  operative  after  the  intensive 
and  skillful  work  of  the  Charter  Commission  had  been 
approved  by  the  state  legislature  and  by  the  local  voters. 

The  Charter  aims  to  create  a  county  consciousness 
among  the  new  multitudes  whose  lines  of  interest  tend 
to  run  rather  narrowly  from  home  to  Manhattan,  and  to 
encourage  self-government  in  the  local  community.  It 
defines  two  layers  of  government,  the  first  guaranteeing 
local  control  of  community  affairs  to  337  administrative 
units:  3  towns,  2  cities,  63  incorporated  villages,  65 
school  districts  and  204  special  improvement  districts. 
The  second  layer  consists  of  a  greatly  strengthened  and 
modernized  county  government  providing  for  a  county 
budget,  district  courts,  a  new  health  department  and  a 
medical  examiner,  a  new  assessment  department  and  a 
county  executive  elected  directly  by  the  people  to  super¬ 
vise  all  county  activities  and  have  strong  budgetary 
control. 


Parkveays  and  Parks 

One  of  the  County’s  greatest  attractions  to  outsiders, 
the  Long  Island  State  Parkways  and  Jones  Beach  State 
Park,  long  resisted  by  the  island  spirit  that  attempted  to 
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fight  off  the  encroaching  city,  are  due  to  the  vision  and 
perseverance  of  Commissioner  Robert  Moses.  There  are 
six  major  state  and  county  parks  totaling  close  to  7,000 
acres  within  the  borders  of  Nassau  County  and  many 
miles  of  beautiful  winding  parkways.  Riding  on  them 
however,  does  not  give  one  a  sense  of  the  life  and  activity 
of  Nassau  County  any  more  than  riding  on  the  New 
York  subways  is  a  way  to  see  the  city.  Long  Islanders 
now  like  to  use  the  parkways,  but  they  were  originally 
intended  for  that  portion  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and 
Queens  which  has  not  yet  moved  east  into  Nassau  except 
over  week  ends  or  on  daily  excursions  to  its  beaches. 


The  Long  Island  Railroad 

The  railroad  has  had  a  rather  tragic  history  during  this 
amazing  growth  of  Nassau  County.  Chartered  in  1834, 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  was  running  four  trains  daily 
as  far  as  Hicksville  by  1837.  By  the  rails  were 

pushed  to  the  edge  of  the  county  at  Farmingdale  and 
soon  ran  the  length  of  the  island  through  the  center  to 
Greenport,  the  idea  being  to  link  New  York  with  Boston 
by  rails  over  the  level  plains  of  the  island  and  greatly 
reduce  the  time  of  the  trip.  Greenport  was  reached  in 
three  and  a  half  hours  all  right,  but  the  railroad  ran  into 
its  first  serious  human  relations  problem  which  very 
nearly  brought  it  to  an  early  end. 

The  rural  Long  Islanders,  who  wanted  to  live  in  the 
quietness  of  their  farms,  resented  the  brilliant,  yellow 
cars,  the  noisy,  wood-burning  engines  and  were  espe- 
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daily  indignant  when  they  heard  trains  running  on  Sun¬ 
day.  The  independent  spirit  of  the  men  who  defied  Peter 
Stuyvesant  asserted  itself  in  bands  of  their  descendants 
who  tore  up  the  tracks,  burned  stations  and  even  wrecked 
several  crack  trains.  The  Long  Island  State  Park  Com¬ 
mission  can  be  thankful  that  it  did  not  run  into  such 
rough  opposition  as  the  railroad  met  in  the  same  area. 

The  railroad  promptly  stopped  Sunday  traffic  but  it 
could  not  make  its  trains  whisper.  Thus,  in  1850,  when  a 
rival  company  built  a  road  through  Connecticut,  the 
Long  Island  went  into  receivership.  In  1880  it  was  again 
in  the  hands  of  receivers  when  Austin  Corbin  modern¬ 
ized  it  and  ran  it  from  1880  to  1896  at  a  profit.  Authori¬ 
ties  today  could  do  worse  than  study  the  administration 
of  Austin  Corbin. 

One  year  after  the  creation  of  Nassau  County,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  bought  controlling  stock  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  and  since  1910  the  latter  has  used 
the  Pennsylvania  Station  in  New  York.  It  is  comforting 
to  know  that  in  1927  the  Long  Island  Railroad  was  the 
first  road  in  the  country  to  operate  with  exclusively  steel 
cars  and  that  it  has  actually  paid  dividends  seven  times 
during  the  past  forty-six  years. 

However,  a  railroad  originally  designed  to  carry 
through  freight  from  New  York  to  Boston  has  had  to 
come  down  to  jogging  commuters  into  New  York  at 
the  rate  of  close  to  100,000,000  each  year  in  813  regular 
passenger  trains  per  day.  Seventy  per  cent  of  its  business 
today  is  passenger  traffic,  and  the  road  has  the  question¬ 
able  distinction  of  being  the  only  Class  I  railroad  in 
America  which  depends  upon  passenger  traffic  for  more 
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LONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD  TRAIN  WHICH  OPERATED  BETWEEN  HEMP¬ 
STEAD  BRANCH  (MINEOLA)  AND  HEMPSTEAD  AROUND  I  875 


ROSLYN  AND  PORT  WASHINGTON  TROLLEY  CAR  ON  MAIN  STREET, 
MINEOLA,  ABOUT  1915.  CONDUCTOR  HENRY  FOX  (LEFT)  AND 
MOTORMAN  LARRY  OLSEN. 


INTERIOR  VIEW— NASSAU  COUNTY  BANK  IN  1 899. 


INTERIOR  VIEW— NASSAU  COUNTY  TRUST  COMPANY  (FORMERLY 
NASSAU  COUNTY  BANK)  IN  1 949. 
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than  half  of  its  total  revenues.  Its  3  3  regular  freight  trains 
can  go  out  each  day  onto  the  Island  filled,  but  because 
of  the  few  industries  on  the  eastern  end,  they  return 
empty. 


Banking 

Banking  has  had  an  illustrious  history  in  Nassau 
County  during  the  past  half  century.  One  unique  bank¬ 
ing  institution  was  founded  the  year  the  county  was 
formed  and  is  the  sixth  oldest  bank  in  a  county  that  today 
contains  57  banking  institutions,  The  Nassau  Trust 
Company  at  Mineola.  Its  history  throws  light  on  the 
growth  of  the  county  and  upon  changing  conditions 
throughout  the  nation  during  the  half  century  of  its 
existence.  In  1899  it  reports  36  Total  Depositors;  in  1902 
it  votes  to  install  electric  lights;  in  1903  it  approves  of  the 
cashier’s  hiring  a  “typewriter”  at  $5  per  week  and  buying 
a  machine,  and  later  grants  an  increase  of  the  “type¬ 
writer’s”  salary  to  $7  on  completion  of  three  months’ 
service.  As  times  grew  wickeder  apparently,  in  1906  the 
cashier  is  empowered  to  pay  $2.00  weekly  for  a  watch¬ 
man.  At  the  same  time  the  records  show  the  public- 
spirited  attitude  of  the  bank  and  of  its  officers  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  contributions  to  various  charitable  and  patriotic 
drives.  Benjamin  D.  Hicks  has  been  mentioned  in  detail 
and  there  are  too  many  other  names  to  include  many  in 
a  pamphlet  of  limited  scope.  However,  Mr.  William  F. 
Ploch  who  is  now  president  of  the  Nassau  County  Trust 
Company  can  be  cited  as  a  modern  example  of  similar 
service,  in  a  very  unique  type  of  strategic  banking. 
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The  bankers  of  the  county  have  shown  a  remarkable 
ability  to  cooperate  and  help  themselves  through  emer¬ 
gencies.  In  1923  the  Nassau  County  Bankers  Association 
was  formed,  holding  two  dinners  each  year  with  about 
200  attending.  Little  did  its  organizers  know  that  in  1932, 
when  banks  throughout  the  nation  were  failing,  this 
semi-social  organization  would  lead  to  the  creation  of  the 
Nassau  Clearing  House.  Mr.  William  F.  Ploch  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  of  bankers  who  formed  the  Clear¬ 
ing  House  and  he  was  its  first  chairman.  As  a  result  of 
this  brilliant  work,  only  6  out  of  the  then  50  banks  in 
Nassau  closed  in  the  bank  crisis  of  1931-33.  Likewise, 
from  1941  to  1946,  the  Nassau  County  banks  handled 
the  sale  of  over  $400,000,000  worth  of  war  bonds. 


Protective  Organizations 

Nassau  County’s  rapid  growth  has  called  also  for 
modern  organization  among  firemen.  In  line  with  Nas¬ 
sau’s  traditions  this  was  brought  about  largely  by  the 
Volunteer  Firemen  of  Nassau  County.  The  county  was 
divided  into  nine  Fire  Battalion  Districts.  The  chairman 
of  each  district  makes  one  of  a  nine  member  County  Fire 
Prevention  Commission  which  studies  the  needs  and 
problems  of  the  county.  The  delegates  to  the  nine  dis¬ 
tricts  are  elected  by  the  volunteer  firemen  themselves. 
Thus  a  highly  democratic  organization  typical  of  Nassau 
County  traditions  provides  an  effective  and  modern 
fire  protection  service  of  the  highest  order.  The  police 
department  of  Nassau  has  won  distinction  for  the  county. 
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Housed  in  the  County  Police  Headquarters  at  Mineola, 
the  department  has  become  nationally  known  for  its  de¬ 
tective  and  fingerprint  experts  and  for  the  high  quality  of 
the  men  on  the  force. 

Medical  doctors  likewise  early  became  aware  of  their 
new  problems,  growing  out  of  the  new  conditions.  The 
Queens-Nassau  Medical  Society  outlived  the  separation 
of  Nassau  County  from  Queens  but  in  1921  Nassau 
formed  its  own  medical  society  which  today  has  a  valu¬ 
able  medical  library,  centrally  housed  in  a  portion  of  the 
Hofstra  College  Library.  Hospitals  have  sprung  up 
throughout  the  county,  some  private,  some  community- 
owned  and  two  founded  by  the  county— Meadowbrook 
Hospital  and  the  Farmingdale  Sanatorium. 

In  1915  the  Nassau  County  Historical  Society  was 
formed  to  preserve  the  memory  and  monuments  of  Nas¬ 
sau’s  illustrious  past  and  to  help  newcomers  to  the 
county  become  oriented  to  its  history.  Under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Preston  R.  Bassett  after  the  tragic  death  of  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Pettit,  and  greatly  assisted  throughout  its  history 
by  the  County  Historian,  Jesse  Merritt,  it  has  attempted 
to  assemble  and  preserve  significant  documents  and  origi¬ 
nal  data  dealing  with  the  long  history  of  this  area.  The 
document  collection  of  the  society  is  housed  in  the  new 
fireproof  wing  of  the  Hofstra  College  Library. 

Although  there  is  no  county  library,  community  and 
college  libraries  are  rapidly  growing  to  meet  the  modern 
needs  of  the  population.  Nearly  every  village  has  a 
library,  surprisingly  well  chosen  in  many  instances  and 
heavily  used.  The  Hempstead  Library  houses  a  rich  col¬ 
lection  of  irreplaceable  material  in  an  antiquated,  wooden 
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building  that  must  give  the  fire  chief  nightmares,  as  it 
does  scholars  who  know  of  its  unprotected  condition. 


Education 

Throughout  the  past  fifty  years,  Nassau  has  provided 
good  schools  for  its  youth,  though  some  are  better  than 
others,  but  it  waited  longer  than  most  areas  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  its  size  and  culture,  for  its  colleges.  The  Long 
Island  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Farmingdale  in  1916.  Adelphi  College,  founded 
in  Brooklyn  in  1896  migrated  to  Long  Island  with  the 
throngs  of  homeseekers  to  locate  in  1925  at  Garden  City. 
Founded  as  a  co-educational  college,  World  War  I 
turned  it  into  a  women’s  institution  of  learning  in  1915, 
and  World  War  II  turned  it  co-educational  again. 

Hofstra  College,  the  only  indigenous  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege  in  the  area,  was  founded  at  Hempstead  in  1935  by 
the  executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late  William  S.  Hofstra. 
During  the  first  four  years  it  was  sponsored  by  New 
York  University,  but  by  1939  the  deep-rooted  island 
spirit  of  independence  that  has  come  to  the  fore  in  so 
many  eras  and  in  so  many  phases  of  its  history,  asserted 
itself  in  academic  affairs  so  that  Hofstra  College  became 
independent  from  any  further  metropolitan  connections 
and  has  leaped  ahead  during  the  past  decade  to  keep  pace 
with  the  other  phases  of  Nassau’s  phenomenal  growth. 
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Religion 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  early 
American  communities,  Long  Island  placed  religion  in 
the  front  rank  of  its  interests.  Christ’s  First  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Hempstead  was  founded  immediately  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers  from  Connecticut  and 
claims  to  be  the  oldest  Presbyterian  church  in  America. 
The  Church  of  England,  from  whom  the  earliest  settlers 
fled,  found  a  footing  here  by  1702  and  built  St.  George’s 
Church  of  Hempstead,  a  choice  example  of  the  county’s 
architectural  heritage.  Then  came  the  Quakers  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  transform  the  north¬ 
eastern  portion  of  the  county  into  rich,  flourishing  farm¬ 
land  and  to  build  around  Jericho,  homes  and  meeting¬ 
houses  that  still  retain  much  of  the  atmosphere  of  early 
America. 

Later  arrived  in  Nassau  County,  Baptists,  Methodists 
(now  the  largest  single  Protestant  sect  in  the  county), 
Lutherans,  Reformed.  In  1849,  Roman  Catholicism  en¬ 
tered  the  area  to  grow  mostly  in  the  town  of  Hempstead 
at  first  and  to  spread  widely  throughout  the  southern 
portion  of  the  county.  Jewish  congregations  have  sprung 
up  largely  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  town  of 
Hempstead  but  are  scattered  throughout  North  Hemp¬ 
stead  as  well. 

Throughout  all  these  religious  changes,  there  is  no 
significant  incident  of  religious  friction  or  bigotry  in 
Nassau  history.  The  early  Protestant  settlers  in  this  area, 
who  once  owned  it  all,  practiced  enlightened  tolerance 
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and  established  one  of  Nassau’s  outstanding  traditions, 
that  of  religious  equality. 


All  in  All 

The  past  fifty  years  have  brought  more  changes  to 
Nassau  than  all  the  previous  250  years  put  together, 
changes  that  have  posed  stupendous  problems.  Nassau’s 
greatest  contribution  to  world  hope  in  democracy  is  the 
example  it  offers  of  a  community  which  has  attacked  its 
enormous  difficulties  with  its  own  strength  and  either 
solved  or  is  solving  them  by  local  initiative.  Nassau’s 
history  is  a  glorious  illustration  of  American  democracy 
in  action. 


